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of ¢ “Quilting fills empty moments for me; : 
° it keeps me from getting so lonely... You have to have the will to do-it. 
Elizabeth iat. any se Pee rs te 
The spirit goes with it. You don’t just start 
Talford and stop. If you don’t feel like doing it, 
4 : 


Scott you have to do something else. 


Bhxabeth Talford Scott 


“Women : , 
have always collected things and recycled them because leftovers 
_ yielded nourishment in new forms. The decorative 
functional objects women made often spoke in a secret language, 


. 
bore a covert imagery... 
. (o) ’ 
We base our interpretations of the layered meanings 
in these works : 
. e 
on what we know of your own lives 
a sort of archeological 
reconstruction and 
ny | 9 
deciphering. 
Miriam Schapiro and Melissa Meyer 
Notes L. %, 
All quotes by Elizabeth Scott, Schottler, Carl. “The Scotts Dobard, Raymond. “A Covenant in 
* unless otherwise cited. are ; Persevere in Stitches.” ; Cloth - The Visible and the Tangible 
taken from a series of lengthy P Baltimore Sun. April 13, 1981, B1. in African American Quilts.” Connecting 
interviews done by George Stitches - Quilts in Illinois Life. Ed.. 
Ciscle, curator of the exhibition Janice Tower Wars. Springfield, 1: 
* and former director of the Illinois State Museum, 1995. 29. 


Contemporary Museum, 

December 30, 1996-February 26, ry 
1997. Files of George Ciscle, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Life : 

has been a series of ironic twists of fate for Elizabeth Talford Scott 
who held little hope or realistic probability of becoming a recognized 
artist. Her life was thoroughly absorbed as a provider, giving exem- 
plary care and nurture to her daughter and the families for whom she 
worked. Yet, despite the challenges imposed by class, race, and gen- 
der, Elizabeth Talford Scott emerged in the late 1970’s to become an 
artist of extraordinary vision, artistry, and creativity. She crystallized 
the spirit, energy, fears, hopes, realities, and dreams of the African 
American experience. Scott’s work represents the “archeological 
reconstruction and deciphering” of the New World African in the 
Americas as interpreted through her elaborately fabricated story- 
quilt creations. 

Through the wisdom of Scott’s experience, her work has become the 
guardian of a heritage thought to be long forgotten or lost. She artic- 
ulates a historical legacy, which speaks to the lineage of the New 
World African through the use, and reinvention of ordinary utilitari- 
an objects commonly defined as material culture. Initially, she began 
as a quilter making functional objects to keep warm, as gifts or for 
the trade of services. Unwittingly, through her unique and innovative 
artistry, Scott created a visceral connection between the reality of 
American’s past and present. Her work represents a dynamic exten- 
sion to the cultural legacy that people of African descent have con- 
tributed to the dynamic history and aesthetic character of American” 
culture. 


American history has been remiss and unable to recognize the enor- 
mous volume of work produced by African American women and 
men who participated in quilt-making activities. Raymond Dobard, 
a scholar who also practices the artistry of quilt-making reminds us 
that, “For many, the word ‘quilt’ conjures time-pieced memories of 
warm friendly gatherings and celebration of color in either precise 
geometric patterns, carefully appliquéd forms, or improvisational 
designs...community spirit and dedication became threads that unit- 
ed a people and added a dimension to our American heritage.”3 The 
very intimate, personal and human aspects of this expressive medi- 
um were not believed by scholars to have serious importance until 
recent time. 


5. - 4. 
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Robert Farris Thompson, noted West African scholar, assumes, con- 
servatively, that at least 800,000 quilts have been produced and 
designed. He concludes that “far from constituting a historical sub- 
set, the Afro American quilt is its own discipline.”4 Cuesta Benberry, 
an authority and scholar on African American quilt traditions further 
explains that “by denying African Americans their part in that evo- 
lutionary process, it becomes easier to promulgate a spurious history 
of African American quilt-making. Characterizing African 
Americans as mere observers of the process or copyists of the tradi- 
tional Americans patchwork quilt and deeming them a monolithic 
group whose creativity had been channeled into a single quilt-mak- 
ing aesthetic resulted in an African American history filled with his- 
torical inaccuracies.”5 Continuing this critique, Gladys-Marie Fry 
noted that, “Inherent in this argument is the belief that. blacks in 
America lacked sufficient artistic talent to create aesthetically satis- 
fying artifacts.”° 


The study and positioning of quilt-fiber media within the larger hier- 
archy of fine art traditions has been blighted and dismissed by the 
facts that it was “utilitarian,” “functional,” “or “craft.” Woman’s 
work has been defined by the softness of the materials used in sewing 
and often that softness was the reason given to dismiss and/or trivi- 
alize that importance of its aesthetic value and cultural significance: 
it was not hard (i.e. wood, metal, stone)—the mediums in which men 
traditionally worked. Miriam Schapiro, an artist and outspoken 
women’s activist, with colleague Melissa Meyer, addressed this issue 
in a language created to define the distinctness of this tradition. She 
identified this phenomenon as “Femmage: a word invented by us to 
include all of the activities as they were practiced by women using 
traditional women’s techniques to achieve their art-sewing, piercing, 
hooking, cutting, appliquéing, cooking, and the like-activities also 


* engaged in by men but assigned in history to women.”7 


It is critical and instructive to further cite the specific criteria for 
Femmage, as it illuminates the discourse surrounding the work of 
African American women and with specific emphasis on the artistry 
of Elizabeth Talford Scott. Accordingly, Schapiro and Meyer state 
that at least half of these characteristics should be present in any 
given work designated as Femmage: 
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It is a work by a woman. ; : 
The activities of saving and collecting are important ingredients. 
Scraps are essential to the process and are recycled in the work. 
The theme has a woman-life context. ’ 

The work has elements of covert imagery. 

The theme of the work addresses itself to an audience of intimates. 
It celebrates a private or public event. : 

A diarist’s point of view is reflected in the work. 

There is drawing and/or handwriting sewn in the work. 

It contains silhouetted images which are fixed on other material. 
Recognizable images appear in narrative sequence. 

Abstract forms create a pattern. 

The work contains photographs or other printed matter. 

The work has a functional as well as an aesthetic life.8 


Additionally, research of John Vlach, Maude Southwell Wahlman, Eli 
Leon, William Ferris, Regina Perry, and Roland Freeman, among 
many others, continues to provide a vital framework for understand- 
ing of this unique tradition. Hyewinkers, Tumbleturds, and 


-Candlebugs: The Art of Elizabeth Talford Scott is an exhibition that 


contributes significantly to the history of the African American quilt 
in the twentieth century. In 1981, nearly ten years after Elizabeth 
Scott resumed making quilts in earnest, Carl Schottler observed in 
the Baltimore Sun that she was “a preserver of cultural history. She 
presents a cultural heritage spanning centuries through fabric, 
thread, and needles, creating a landscape of memories.”9 Scott is a 
critical link in a long complex process, as articulated through her 
own textile creations which reinvent the traditional functions of this 
genre of fiber art. 


8. 
Ibid., 68. 


9. 
Schottler. B1. 


Early History 

Elizabeth Scott was born in 1917 and grew up in Chester, South 
Carolina, the sixth of fourteen children, seven brothers and seven sis- 
ters, and the third female. Her parents Samuel Mofford Caldwell 
(1886-1951) and Mary Jane Caldwell (1881-1971) met in New Orleans 
and married in Blackstalk County, South Carolina. They settled in 
Chester, South Carolina and lived on the Blackstalk Plantation. 
Samuel Caldwell was a man of many talents and skills. He worked 
on the railroad, raised horses, and sharecropped the land where his 
parents had been slaves. Elizabeth Scott recalls that; “He was a 
sharecropper and we were sharecropper’s children. Victims.”1° 


Samuel Caldwell also quilted. Quilting was an integral and essential 


-part of black American experience, especially in the rural South. 


Elizabeth Scott remembers how “my father could make quilts. I have 
a quilt here that my father gave Joyce. He worked at the factory. The 
Southern Railroad had a factory and they gave people work to do. 
And they would have made those things you could patch...you would 
pass by and you could see them hanging on the shutters, the most 
beautiful ones.” To ‘celebrate the birth of his granddaughter, Joyce 
Jane Scott, he made her a quilt from scrapes of old fabric from sack- 
cloth that once held flour or food. ; ’ 

Scott’s father would dye the pieces of cloth to give them some color. 
“My father would pack it (the cloth) in a bucket (of red clay) and put 
boiling water over it to get wet and turn to a muddy color.” He also 
used berries and other elements from the earth to give variety to oth- 
erwise drab, plain cloth. The research of Gladys-Marie Fry affirms 
that, “Slave narratives frequently refer to the fact that slaves learned 
how to use plant dyes expertly.”" This information was easily passed 
through the oral tradition of the Caldwell family, given that the 
extended family members lived in close proximity. 


The history of the African American experience as read through the 
Caldwell line is one which speaks to the economy and resourceful 
sensibilities of recycling materials. The frugal use of every, element 
within their environment gives the paucity of money new meaning 
since it was not possible to purchase the essentials necessary to sup- 


10. 


Ibid 
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port a family. Scott had brothers who quilted and “one brother who 
made shirts. He never made them with cuffs.” Everyone in the com- 
munity was resourceful, adept, and skilled since everything of neces- 
sity had to be made by hand. Scott’s grandmother knitted, and she 
recalled that “that’s what the women did, they quilted and knitted 
the year round. And when they would knit and some threads or 
whatever would be left, they could take that thread and tie it in knots 
and make floor rugs out of them.” Elizabeth Scott was trained bya 
culture of makers who out of necessity for survival found means to 
be innovative creators. In so doing they unwittingly transcended the 
ordinary and the utilitarian, creating an artistry never before realized 
in the Americas. 


. 


The First Quilts (1930-1980) 

Elizabeth Scott began her first quilt at the age of nine and continued 
to work on it intermittently for fifty years. Scott remembers that her 
mother Mary Jane was very concerned about her use of cloths and 
colors and at one point recalled how her mother made her remove a 
square from the lower right corner because it was too bright. As a 
child, she also made toys, clay figures, and objects. The Fifty Year 
Quilt (page 27) was the first major quilt ofsScott’s inspiration, which 
she worked on intermittently from 1930-1980. It was conceived in the 
pieced-stripped tradition typified by African American women and 
men whose creative and stylistic impulses can be attributed to the 
transcultural affinities that were derived from the West African cul- 
tures and kingdoms such as Yoruba, Fon Mendes, Ejagham, Kongo, 
Kuba, and Luba from which African Americans are the descendent 
population. 


The African American aesthetic structure used asymmetrically- 
shaped rectilinear blocks of recycled scraps of cloth that were sewn 
together in a strip pattern to make one cloth. Traditional woven cloth 
on the continent of Africa, especially that of West African origins, 
was made of narrow strips which, after woven in one continuous 
length, was then cut and sewn together to make one piece of cloth. A 
stylistic cultural reinvention of this phenomenon is exemplified in the 
work of African American male and female quilters and most signif- 
icantly in the works of Elizabeth Scott. Her particular signature style 


is distinguished by the complex overlay of elaborate embroidery and 
stitching applied to the face of the Fifty Year Quilt, in which she 
incorporates images and symbols of flowers, stars, and animals, crea- 
tures and “monsters.” The family tradition of this specific quilt 
requires that it be passed on in the family. Joyce Jane Scott will main- 
tain the quilt and preserve it by adding her own iconography. 


Elizabeth Scott continued to make quilts throughout her youth and 


as a young woman. In 1940, she moved to Baltimore, married Charlie 
Scott, Jr., from Durham, North Carolina, and ceased regular quilt- 
making. Working as a caterer, caretaker, and mother to her only 
child Joyce Jane Scott left Elizabeth Scott little time to work regu- 
larly on quilt-making projects. However, her daughter Joyce remem- 
bers that “we lived in a very decorated house....We had a landlord 
who was just amazing. He would always do what we asked....The 
house was always very active, and there were always things hanging. 
She was always making things.” At one point while in this house, 
Joyce relates how Elizabeth “told me that she decorated the kitchen 
with funny papers (newspaper comics) because she liked the colors 
and patterns.” During this period, Scott’s creative impulses were per- 
colating and slowly formulating. In the years to come, after her 
daughter grew up and she would have more time to create and exper- 
iment with her imagery, she would be able to fully express herself in 
a profusion of ornate tapestry constructions. 


When Joyce went to Mexico for her Masters of Fine Art degree in the 
late 1960’s, Elizabeth Scott began to quilt again, often to fill the voids 
of her daughter’s absence. The Plantation Quilt (1979-1980) (page 
29) emerged from the African tradition of appliqué. The quilt is con- 
ceived from a double perspective—the earth and the sky. A galaxy of 
stars is clustered across the quilt’s surface and approximate their 
positions in the sky on a clear evening—as they would be viewed by 
women who sat on the porch sewing and piecing after an arduous 
day of work. “See that spot theré?” Scott relates, “A spot was left 
open to let you know where the line of the plantation was. Probably 
a stone there with the Master’s name on it. And you didn’t cross it.” 
The stitches under the appliquéd star pattern take on the topological 
contour of planted rows of crops on the plantation. Continuing her 
description, she states, “That’s the way the fields had to be finished. 


12. 


Schottler. B1. | 


‘ 


There were no spots in the fields.”!3 Similarly, the hand stitching on 
the surface of the Plantation Quilt leaves no spots or voids. It took 
three years to complete this quilt, working two to eight hours a day. 
Her daughter Joyce recalls her mother and other relatives telling her 
that quilts had been used in the past as maps for slaves to escape the 
plantation. : 


Scott often worked on several quilts at a time. During the same peri- 
od that she worked on the Fifty Year Quilt and the Plantation Quilt, 
she also executed a series of quilts of exceptional designs, which also 
reflected direct relationships to West African traditions. Stamps and 
Flags i (1980) (page 30) and Flower Garden #1 (1979-1997) (page - 
28) each present distinctly different approaches to the images and 
symbols she sought to interpret. Stamps and Flags 1, has alternat- 
ing strips and small-squared stamp grid units that dance in improvi- 
sational rhythm movements moving from bright, bold contrasting 
formulations to more muted tonal structures. 


In contrast, Flower Garden #1, created from thousands of knotted 
lengths of yarn and thread, is sewn together creating a more com- 
pressed composition that draws its primary structural concept from 
African American pieced stripped tradition. The floral references 
come from Elizabeth’s love of growing flowers and vegetables from 
her youth in her own back yard. A more abstract, expressive motif 
begins to emerge than has been seen in the first quilts. This particu- 
lar style was originally conceived for rug designs used in her home. 
The technique recalls her youth when scraps of yarn, twine, and * 
thread were recycled to make rugs for the family home in South 
Carolina (see page 12). 


Transitional Works (1982-1988) 

The more Elizabeth Scott produced in the 1980’s, the more complex 
and abstract the compositions became. Often she would stay up all 
night working out the entire visual concept for a piece and then 
spend the day sitting in her studio, cutting, piecing, knotting, stitch- 
ing, and sewing the works. Her daughter Joyce Scott was rapidly 
becoming a multimedia artist in her own right, and would often sit 
in the studio with her mother conversing and watching television 


13. 
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while creating her own beaded sculptures and wearable body art. 
Increasingly, Elizabeth Scott was asked to exhibit her work in group 
and mother-daughter exhibitions. Many of the pieces during this 
period show Scott’s relentless need to experiment and invent new 
forms that push and play with various materials, fibers, and fabrics 
to support the imagery of her fertile imagination, memory, and her 
vibrant spirit and personality. 

In the early 1980’s, Scott suffered with a series of eye infections relat- 
ed to her arthritis. Working on large quilts became difficult if not 
impossible. As her eyes began to heal, she started to work on small 
lap-sized projects. Sick Eye 1 (1982) (page 31) recreated the images 
she saw through her eyes while ill and yielded a series of sensory 
responses to that experience which became the impulse for the small- 
er works. Sick Eye r pulsates with radiating extensions from the cen- 
ter of the eye in a flood of colors, patterns, and movements-all of 
which Scott experienced during this illness. Pillows also provided a 


‘smaller pallette to extend her repertoire of designs and concepts. The 


artist appropriates the design elements of a piece of silk from China 
in Chinese Pillow (1987) (page 33) and embellishes upon them to her 
own aesthetic satisfaction. Top stitching remains the most powerful’ 
vehicle Scott uses to emphasize and punctuate the symbols, forms, 
and color relationships and harmonies. 


Scott was constantly redefining her own artistic potential. In Abstract 
#1, (page 32) Scott’s improvisational skills break through new fron- 
tiers, creating a pattern which has remarkable affinities to crazy quilt 
structures especially popular in Baltimore tradition and American 
regional quilting traditions. More remarkable is its parallel similari- 
ties to the 1830 Kaleidoscope Quilt (page 21) in the collection of the 
Maryland Historical Society. In Lowery’s Quilt (page 34) Scott begins 
to combine the pieced-stripped structure with a large central flower 
form whose center is filled with small bundles of rocks: This com- 
missioned quilt incorporates personal objects such as the apron from 
the patron’s collection. , 


This was not the first use of rocks observed in Scott’s work but the 
beginning of a transitional state during which she employed a greater 
use of abstract, improvisational motifs including small objects such 
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as rocks, buttons, and small found objects with spiritual and protec- 
tive significance to both the maker and its owner. This practice Scott 
witnessed from her years growing up in South Carolina. The women 
“would use little pebbles.... You'd go in the creek, find all these small 
flat rocks....In those days, we had something called crook... They did- 
n’t call it netting; they called it crook.” Using the crook, a heavy 
wire-like netting, the women would encapsulate the rocks, tying 
them into small bundles, and the sewing them to the surface of the 


‘quilt for decorative as well as symbolic meaning. This was actually 
an African healing practice that Scott would increasingly use in her 


fabrications with extraordinary results. 
Throughout the 1980's, Elizabeth Scott continued to be invited to 
more exhibitions, workshops, and artist residencies. She was now 
realizing the full potential of her skills, especially after her retirement 
in 1984. In 1987, Scott received the Art Honor Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in the Visual Arts from the Woman’s Art Caucus. 
Painter Grace Hartigan, also a recipient that year, while walking 
through the gallery where their works were hanging among the works 
of other artists, remarked to the author how Scott’s work “just 
knocks everything else off the walls...she is a real pioneer and truly 
deserving of this honor.” 


Heroic Symbols of Power and Protection 

“Creatures,” or insects, birds, snakes, and fish of this earthly uni- 
verse, have always had a special spiritual fascination for Elizabeth 
Scott. Research has given insufficient attention to the iconographic 
role surrounding the mysteries of these beings in terms of their 
habits, nesting techniques, mating rituals, ability to fly, patterns of 
movement, or the metamorphic ability to change and shift in shape 
and design. These creatures were imaginative resources from which 
Elizabeth Scott drew her pictorial narrative and artistic abstract 
interpretations. Candlebugs—tire flies or lightning bugs, Eyewinkers- 
eyelashes, and Tumbleturds—dung beetles, were all references from 
her childhood. She was interested in weaving all of them into her 
work. And even as she created imaginary creatures or monster forms, 
she drew her references from direct observation in nature. The string 
of knots she used, for example, were derived from the pattern of the 


e ' 

dung beetle as it rolls its capture along the ground, leaving the trail 
of a dotted pattern. These images, she believed, acted as powerful 
omens and heroic protectors of the environment. Scott’s acute pow- 
ers of observation turned the ordinary occurrence to a spectacular 
event in her creations. 

The 1990’s were a watershed in the profusion of ideas, images, and 
symbols in the visions, realities, and memories of Scott’s, complex 
artistry and personal aesthetic. Voyage to’ the Bottom of the Sea 
(1992) (page 38) is a tour de force in its display of sea creatures— 
great and small, fish and frogs, all swimming in a vast body of water. 
The illusion, created in the fiber medium, is one of floating bodies 
which could as easily be in the water or in the sky given that the 
white ground and topstitching techniques are those used in the 
Plantation Quilt. In Voyage the forces of heaven and earth are juxta- 
posed, leaving the viewer suspended in limbo. 


On a grand scale is Grandfather's Cabin/Noah’s Ark (1993) (page 
39). This quilt combines the memory of Scott’s grandfather's house 
and garden with the biblical tale of Noah’s Ark. Cleverly, she has 
intertwined memory and narrative using the creatures, flowers, stars, 
and insects to create a dual narrative to recall these events. The 
erandfather’s gate entrance is constructed from a plastic wheel that 
holds the thousands of yards of trimmings and yarns she uses in her 
works. The work embodies a wealth of history and memory of her 
grandfather's home that energize her imagination and artistry. 
Father Frog (1990's) (page 35) is one of a series of larger manifesta- 
tions of the many ingenious creatures, animals, monsters, or charac- 
ters she creates which require multiple dimensions to animate their 
presence. 


Transcending the Form 

The work of Elizabeth Scott now embraces fearlessness in her use of 
materials and encompasses an enormous range with which she artic- 
ulates her imagery. Within the quilt structure, with its free use of 
asymmetrical shapes and in its borrowings from stripped, pieced, 
and appliqué African traditions, there is a distinct sense of African 
Americanism, a term coined by Toni Morrison, which describes the 


particular cultural characteristics Africa’s impact has had on 
American culture and art.4 ; 


It cannot be specifically cited which singular African culture influ-. 
enced the descendent populations given the horrific conditions in the 
involuntary movement of Africans to the New World, commonly 

_ known as the Middle Passage which resulted in African American 
slavery. In the mix of African religions, belief systems and philoso- 
phies, fragments of that cultural memory can be witnessed in Scott's 
work, specifically in her use of rocks. John Mbiti cites that in African 
cultures “Saered stones are often: employed in rainmaking cere- 
monies. Many consider rocks and boulders to be the dwelling places 
of spirits, the departed or the living dead.”'5 Lif Scott’s Rocks in 
Prison (1993) (page 42). issues of the political as well as the cosmo- 
logical arise with a grid pattern of encapsulated rocks in a rectilinear 
structure. Each of the four corners of the composition is finished with 
a rock. Kongo belief systems and cosmograms in the African 
American southern culture make references to the Universe and the 
four states of the sun (setting, noon, dawn, and midnight) or in the 

" states of existence (birth, life, death, and rebirth). It is perhaps these* 
ideograms that are replayed within Scott’s quilt designs." 


In the Prayer (1995) (page 44) Scott has used rocks deliberately to 
create a small healing shawl with which she sleeps with to aid her 
arthritis and other conditions often associated with aging. The use of 
rocks was not limited to spiritual or cosmological references but was 
‘also used in Scott’s past experience as a utilitarian symbol for clothes. 
“Buttons were scarce then..-you couldn’t get buttons so they had to 
use pebbles” so Scott and her family made buttons from small rocks, 
because “The clay buttons were scarce too.” 


Buttons and beads abound in the works Birthday Quilt (1994) (page 
43) and Another Time (1992) (page 37). Both quilts depend as much 
on the animated surface texture of the beads as they do on the inter- 
play of the colors and patterns of the scrap pieces of cloth. More 
interestingly, however, is the evocation that come from Scott’s map- 
pings as they correspond to the Kengo nkisi and Luba memory 
boards. The nkisi figure was often a communal figure which in part 
was created through a series of knotted fibers attached to the surface 


‘, 
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as well as the entir 


range of 


; views, assumptions, readings, 
the Literary Imagination. and misreadings that accompany 
Harvard University Press Eurocentric learning about these 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. people. As a trope, little restraint 
1992. 6-7. Morrison states has been attached to its uses. 


further that “I use it as a term 
for the denotative and conno- Tae 
tative blackness that African 


peoples have come to signify, 


of the figure with nails to create a sense of dynamic collective com- 
mitment of spiritual energies used in healing rituals and settling con- 
flicts. Luba memory boards from Zaire, the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, record their history in the application of beads, nails, but- 
tons, and other objects of personal significance. Elizabeth Scott, from 
her perspective in the New World, draws vivid maps of memories, 
impressions, and the history of her experiences through needle and 
thread, knots and loops into the fiber surfaces that are of artistic 
genius. 


Elizabeth Scott has transcended traditional lap quilting. She sits at a 
table to support the scale and the sheer weight of assembled objects- 
the knots, rocks, buttons, and beads she uses in the compositions. 
Her process uses building, layering, interfacing, playing/embellish- 
ing with imagery. The decorative stitching becomes a dramatic dis- 
play of dynamic energy, color, texture, pattern, and rhythm. Scott’s 
work now moves in the company of others such as Faith Ringgold 
and Carol Ann Carter, artists whose work has also redefined the for- 
mal structure of the traditional quilt. Given the historical biases that 
have been pervasive within the American ethos, especially in regard 
to African American and women, the genius of Elizabeth Scott now 
warrants recognition as one of the great visual architects of American 
art and culture. ; 


Leslie King-Hammond, Ph. D. 
January 1998 
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The Kaleidoscope Quilt 


The History 

Maryland quilts 

remain one of the chief legacies in a state rich in its artistic heritage. 
From Baltimore album quilts to Elizabeth Scott’s quilts, now on dis- 
play at the Maryland Institute, College of Art’s galleries, textile cre- 
ations weave a story of the history and legends of Maryland’s people. 


Quilts carry with them memory links to the past whose elements are 
often as fragile as the fabric they consist.of. The purposes of their 
making are often’ sewn into the construction of an individual piece. 
Rarely is it possible to thoroughly interpret the messages ‘that were 
intended at the time of its creation. 


Occasionally, as with some Baltimore album quilts, messages from 
giver to receiver are applied in ink or embroidery onto the quilt itself. 
These are clearer indications of the memories the makers wish to pre- 
serve. Occasionally, notations from the maker or a family member 
regarding the quilt’s making, or written references to their work, in 
diaries or letters, illuminate the process. Family members’ notations, 
. however, are not always reliable, for memory fades and intentions are 
misconstrued. Most often, then, we ean only feebly speculate upon 
the motivations of the maker through the design and construction of 


the quilt. 


The Maryland Historical Society purchased the quilt that is central 
to this study two years ago.! The Kaleidoscope Quilt is pieced with 
printed calicos of brown, orange, green, red and yellow in random 
fashion with some calico applique in squares approximately 17” x 17” 
with a red printed calico border. It is quilted in a close diamond- 
shaped pattern, without batting, and edged with 1/2” twill beige and 
blue tape.” ; 


Unraveling the story of its making is complicated by a note accom- 

panying the piece, and by the physical evidence on the quilt itself. 

The note dated 1913 is signed by Lucy Tyson Fitzhugh of Baltimore 

County, Maryland. In the note Lucy Fitzhugh provides her remem- 

_ brances of the quilt’s making seventy-five years earlier. As a child of 

five, she observed the process while her mother, Martha Ellicott 
@ 


4 
; 
Notes 
L. 2. r i 
Because the piece is of 2-ply construc- Keller, Patricia J. “Of the best Sort 


but Plain” Quaker Quilts From the 
Delaware Valley, Chadds Ford, 
Pennsylvania: Brandywine River 
Museum; 1997, 22. Keller notes 


tion, it might appropriately be called a 
bed cover. Lucy Fitzhugh defines it as 
a quilt, and therefore it will be called 
that here. 
that twill tape was used by Delaware 
Valley Quakers in the 19th century. 


Tyson, and her sisters—presumably Elizabeth Tyson (age 20 in 
1838), Isabella Tyson (age 15 in 1838) and Anne Tyson (age 13 in 
1838)—pieced the top. Lucy Fitzhugh records that the “Kaleidoscope 
Quilt—made of small calico scraps out of the rag bags—” was con- 
structed when the family settled in Jericho Mills, Maryland in 1838. 
She noted that “Grandmother had it quilted at Ellicott Mills.” To 
verify this as the actual quilt of her remembrance, she notes that she 
placed “a white mark on the red border to locate (?) where a little 


- calico man is-he was made by my sister Anne.”3 The quilt tells a 


slightly different story. The quilt’s cotton backing (possibly muslin 
sheeting) carries the date 1839.4 Careful scrutiny of the top identifies 
three sets of embroidered initials - “EL”, “ML,” and “EEL” camou- 
flaged within the random design of the quilt. These initials are not 
those of Martha Ellicott’s daughters. Rather, they match the initials 
of Martha’s sister, Elizabeth Ellicott Lea, and her two daughters - 
Elizabeth Lea (age 14 in 1839) and Martha Lea (age 18 in 1839). 


An understanding of these women, and the families from whom they 
came, may provide better appreciation of the quilt. Martha Ellicott 
Tyson was one of seven children of the well-known Quaker milling 
family: George and Elizabeth Brooke Ellicott of Ellicott Mills, 
Maryland. Martha’s father was a friend of and provided support to 
the famous African-American surveyor and astronomer, Benjamin 


. Banneker. 


According to Martha’s later recollections, published by the Maryland 
Historical Society, life at Ellicott Mills had eventful moments. She 
notes particularly the Christmas week of 1807 when the family enter- 
tained Chief Little Turtle and the chiefs of the Miami, Delaware, 
Shawanese, and Potowatomies tribes on their return from 
Washington. Martha later was known as a wellspoken Quakeress in 
Meetings.5 : f 

Martha’s sister, Anne Brooke Ellicott, was a talented artist who 
trained at an art school in Baltimore. Anne’s journals describe her 
travels to Detroit and Niagara Falls, where she likely met the land- 
scape painter Charles Fraser. Her sketchbooks, diary and scrapbook 
reside in the Maryland Historical Society’s collections. 


3. 5 
The calico man is pieced, rather Sutherland, Hunter C. “The Elisha Tyson 


than appliqued on the quilt. Family of Jericho Mills and Baltimore 
Town.” Fallston, Maryland: Little Falls 
4. Meetjng of the Society of Friends Record, 
It is possible that the date is of the 1990, 3. 
sheet rather than the quilt. If so, 


. 


the date coincides with the possible ’ 
making. 


Possibly Martha Ellicott | Kaleidoscope Quilt, 10" x 115”, 1997. Circa 1839. Courtesy Maryland Historical Society. 
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Artist unknown, Elizabeth Ellicott 
(later Elizabeth Ellicott Lea), circa 1800's. 
Courtesy Maryland Historical Society. 


Artist unknown, Martha Ellicott 
(later Martha Ellicott Tyson), circa 1810's. 
Courtesy Maryland Historical Society. 


The previously mentioned older sister, Elizabeth Ellicott Lea, pub- 
lished the well-regarded book Domestic Cookery: Useful Receipts and 


Hints to Young Housekeepers. This book went through ten editions ’ 


and had a wide national circulation. 


Based on letters and diary accounts, the Ellicott sisters, mothers and 
cousins experienced a close relationship. Mother Elizabeth Brooke 
Ellicott relayed news to Martha and Nathan at Jericho Mills, located 
on the Little Falls of the Gunpowder about sixteen miles north of 
Baltimore, to Walnut Hill, Elizabeth and Thomas Lea’s Sandy 
Springs home in Montgomery County, Maryland. Possibly this close 
relationship between mothers, sisters, daughters, and cousins result- 
ed in the shared creation of the Kaleidoscope Quilt. ~ 

Several references to the Ellicott/Tyson/Lea families’ quilting expe- 
riences are found in their diaries and letters. An 1823 letter addressed 
to “My Dear Sister” (likely Martha Tyson) from Mary Ellicott at 
Ellicott City states: 


We admired the Norwich crape and Mother thank thee 
Sor the sample yet says that (it is) so much the color 

of her bombazeen I believe she will not at present get 
one. Tell Aunt Sarah that through Mother's persuasion 
and with the addition"of a new one I have (committed?) 


to let her have my old bombazeen petticoat for her quilt— 


perhaps she may recollect the colour is of a light (olive?). 
Perhaps it may suit—if so you are welcome to it. When 
you quilt it I shall be pleased to give you my assistance. 
Ishall also bring my (?) implements (?) for I think 

yours be a delightful place to employ ones time in that 
way—it is so free from interruptions. © 


In 1844 two letters mentioned family quilting activities. Anne Tyson 
corresponded with her mother Martha who, at the time, was caring 
for her ill mother at Ellicott Mills. Anne notes: “We expect to send 
you twelve squares for the quilt and more if we get time to make 
them. They will be likely to reach you this week made in the most 


simple forms.” 7 
t 


4 ' 
6. ** 0. 
The Henry Maynadier Fitzhugh This is not an atypical practice 
Family Collection, Special _ for quiltmakers. 
Collections, Maryland State Archives, 
MSA SC 4688, Mu760. 10. 
7 Fry, Gladys-Marie. Stitched From 
7.  t the Soul - Slave Quilts 
Ibid. ‘ . a 
From the Ante-Bellum South. New York: 
8. Dutton Studio Books, 1990, 72, and 
Ibid. Allen, Gloria Seaman and Nancy Gibson 


Tuckhorn. A Maryland Album: 


Later the same year, Nathan Tyson also nursed sick relatives. He 
wrote home to Martha from Indiana remarking that the patient’s 
fever has ,broken, and *...we are therefore in good spirits, and E 
Tyson and Sally are doing(?) Thea’s (?) quilt together for the quil- 
ters... and I am turning my mind often toward my own home but 
with no prospect of being with you.”8 . 


The first reference indicates that castoff dress fabrics were utilized by 


this Maryland Quaker family in the making of their quilts. 9 Notable, 
too, is the assistance that these family members gave to one another 
in the quilting process; though they lived some distance apart. 
Material for quilts and completed quilt squares were passed from one 
family member to another. 


Reliance on others to assist with the quilting process is not unusual. . 
This was done in Maryland, and throughout the South, by both white 
and African-American women.!° Today that practice of collaborative 
family quilting survives in the creations of Elizabeth T. Scott and 
Joyce J. Scott of Baltimore City, Maryland in their Monsters, 
Dragons, and Flies quilt. ; 


According to Lucy Fitzhugh’s recollections, the pieced Kaleidoscope 
Quilt top was sent from Jericho Mills, where it was made by the Tyson 
women, to Grandmother Elizabeth Brooke Ellicott to be quilted. 
Possibly, the quilt top moved on to Walnut Hill where the Lea women 
completed the quilting, initialling it inconspicuously on the top." 


’ 


Constructing the Quilt 
From the random shapes and sizes of the fabric pieces stitched to 
form the squares, the Kaleidoscope Quilt carries the look of a crazy 
quilt. Typically, the crazy quilt form became popular in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth-century. These late nineteen-century quilts 
of vividly colored silks and velvets in random patterns can still be 
located. Elizabeth Scott’s 20th century crazy quilt, Abstract #1 (1983) ‘ 
(page 32) was made in that tradition. 


In contrast, very few early cotton quilts pieced in a random fashion 
still exist. The earliest published example is a cotton Contained 


. Quiltmaking Traditions 1634 - 1934 


Nashville, Tennessee: Rutledge Hill 
Press. 1995, 30- 

‘ 
Il. . 
Lucy’s commentary “Grandmother had 
it quilted at Ellicott Mills” could sound 


like an impersonal transaction. This 
belies family work to complete the 
quilting. In that scenario perhaps it 

was accomplished by a hired seamstress. 
We are then left with little explanation 


for the initialing. 
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Crazy quilt dated 1872, possibly of Maryland origin, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s collection. 2 Another cotton crazy 
quilt was begun by an African-American woman named Hannah” 
before the Civil War and was finished by her daughter in 1895. 3 
Likely there are additional unpublished early cotton crazy quilts that 
will eventually come to light. , 
Lucy Fitzhugh, Martha’s youngest child who witnessed the making 
of the quilt, identified the piece as a “kaleidoscope” quilt. Since she 
lived through the height of the crazy quilt phenomena, she likely was 
aware of the nomenclature. Thé term “kaleidoscope” was one of the 
names initially given in thé later nineteenth-century to the form we 
know as the “crazy” quilt. 4 As such, it follows the Webster’s defini- 
tion of a “variegated changing pattern”. '5 Lucy used the older term, 
the one that was more familiar to her. 


The late nineteenth-century crazy quilts start from‘a central location 


and are constructed on a foundation pinwheel-fashion from that cen-,, 


ter. The “kaleidoscope” quilt of Martha’s making has no foundation 
‘and is not built from a center point. Unlike the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury crazy quilt form, this piece does not employ embroidery on its 
top, nor is the top tied by thread to the backing. The piece therefore 
anticipates the form we recognize today as a crazy quilt. 

4 


The Messages bd 

What circumstances prompted the making of this quilt at Jericho 
Mills? © Tn 1838 Nathan and Martha Tyson moved with their five 
children to Jericho Mills from Baltimore. Soon after, according to 
Lucy, they began the quilt. 

The process of making a m0” x 115” quilt would have been a time- 
consuming one. The joint effort of the Tyson women may well have 
served as an opportunity to strengthen their family bond at a diffi- 
cult time in their lives. Old ties in Baltimore had been broken, and 
new associations were being made in the much smaller Jericho com- 
munity. In addition, Martha and Nathan had twice lost sons - one in 
1835, and the most recent son in March of 1837. 


12 4 
Peck, Amelia.American Quilts and MeMorris, Penny. “Crazy Quilts: 
Coverlets - The Metropolitan Museum A Fabric 


srapbook.” Art & Antiques 


of Art (New York: Sutton Studio 
Books: 1990. 93. 


13 ° 
Fry. 22. 


vol. 6 (issue 5). September-October 
1983. 42. 

- . 
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Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 549. 


The Tyson’s sacred life may also have suffered disruption. In 1827, 
the Quaker faith was ruptured by a schism over differences in doc- 
trine. The more traditional Hicksite members claimed devotion to a 
pure form of Quakerism as found in the scriptures, while the 
Orthodox placed a greater focus on the individual’s religious inspira- 
tion as practiced in their worldly affairs and sacred life. Baltimore 
Friends were not spared the controversy, and Meetings were split in 
their affiliations. As devout Quakers, the Tyson family leaned toward 
the Orthodox branch, while Martha was Hicksite. These differences 
possibly led to hurt feelings and personal difficulties. 


Thus Martha’s choice of the quilt form was significant. The small 
portions of fabric that appear so randomly placed when seen from a 
distance, upon close inspection, are carefully integrated into the 
whole. In addition, small pieces of fabric have been appliqued over 
larger pieces to further break up the design. Its appearance is dense, 
integrated, yet random. The quilt’s vibrancy exists in its flagrant dis- 
regard of structure. . 


Perhaps Martha’s messages can be read here. Her desire may have 
been to bring together the girls’ work in a piece that subordinated 
“any indiyidual member’s contribution, yet spoke to the strong neces- 
sity for integration of the family unit. On a sacred level, Martha may 
refer to the fracturing of the Quaker’s world (with the cutting of the 
fabric), and the hope for its reknitting (piecing the fabrics back 
together). 


‘In her book “Of the best Sort, but Plain” : Quaker Quilts From the 
Delaware Valley, r760 - 1890, Patricia Keller notes that: “...Quakers 
were required by their faith to live within the world and to integrate 
their sacred internal lives with their secular community transac- 
tions.” !7 This was called a “conversation”. Martha’s “conversation” 
may have been her quilt—her commentary on the life of the family, 


- 


and the circumstances of her religious community. 


The heritage of the quilt as “conversation” survives in Elizabeth 
Scott’s work. The Fifty Year Quilt (1930-1980) (page 27)that she com- 
pleted with her mother at the time of her pregnancy with her daugh- 
ter Joyce was begun fifty years earlier. This crazy quilt form inte- 


10 

According to Sam Hopkins, an Ellicott 
descendant, Lucy Fitzhugh was the 
Ellicott and Tyson family historian. 
Her dates have proved to be accurate. 
I am accepting her designation of the 
makers as Martha and her daughters. 


I7 


Keller. 14 


t 


* 


grates the fabrics of the past life (Elizabeth’s life with her mother) 
and the fabrics of the new (her expected life with Joyce). Likely, these 
quilters wish their “conversation” to continue with those who appre- 
ciate and value the significance of their work. ; 


‘ ’ 


* The author thanks 


Patricia Keller, 


“Anne Verplanck, 


Jeannine Disviscour 
and 

George Ciscle 

for their assistance 
and helpful comments 
on the essay. 
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- 
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.» Color Plates 


Excerpts are from 
interviews with George 
Cisele, curator, and 
Elizabeth Scott between 
December 30, 1996 


and October 11, 1997. 
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Fifty Year Quilt 


It’s got everything in it. Joyce’s robe, my dress, my suit, 


Daddy’s pants, Mama’s dress. 
All personal stuff we bought, lived and wore out. 
See the otters? Some of those were her play, come out of her books. 
She was going to nursery school. All the kids had to have something 
of their own to sit and play on so I made half of it then. 
Joyce had to have a-place for her dolls in her room. 
She’d make that bed up in the pillows 
she made, 
put all 
of her 


babies. 


@ Flower Garden #1 (1979-1997) 


They're 


Everything in there is wild, got news for you. 


as wild as I am. My grandmother made this. 
This is her pattern; she didn’t do this. They used to get real wildflowers if somebody 
passed and made a quilt, designed 
the flowers of all kinds and put on top the grave. 
You've seen flowers on top 
of the coffin and they’re called 
blankets of 


flowers. 


@ Plantation Quilt 


That’s the mother of the stars in the center. That’s the dipper of the sky. 


You see the twinkle ones? | put so much around it until you can’t see it. That’s the cradle. 
All the stars go there first. Babies. They shoot and then they go out. There’s a shooting star 
that didn’t get away far. See his tail? 
“Twinkle, 
twinkle little star. 
How I wonder where you are. 
Up above the moon so high, like a diamond in the sky.” 
The moon used to shine so bright it would be almost like day in South Carolina. 
And we would go back to the field, do maybe two or 
three acres of cotton, chop it up. 
So often it got the heat that falls during the day 
we wouldn’t go back out. 


@ Stamps and Flags 1 


@ Sick Eye 1 


I 


was having problems with my eye. 


So I decided to make something about it to 
remember in case I lost it. I really remembered. 
I could see. 
That's 
a 


sun star. 


3t 


Abstract #1 


We had 


a material which was called butcher’s cloth 


and that was what they packed food in. Flour, corn, 


sugar, anything. 


This is a family quilt, all something from the family. 


Everything that I didn’t want to throw out I saved a piece of it. 
J oO I 
These are the things that 
Joyce used to drag around 


with her doll. 


@ Chinese Pillow 


@ Lowery’s Quilt 


ene 


@ Father Frog 


I 


come from the country. 


I don’t know nothin but frogs 
and snakes and lizards and rats. 
A frog is a very funny thing. 
He can change his color in many ways 
or creatures out there would eat him. 
He could be sittin right there and 
they'd walk on him like a rock 
and he would 


move. 
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@ Eyes of the Eighties 


30 


@ Another Time 
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Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea 


That’s the electric fish. 


Whatever he touch he burns it and you see he doesn’t have anything around him but a leaf or something 
doesn’t bother with him. A shell and a leaf. It could be 
one of his eggs. He owns his own pond. The mules would go to drink and snakes was in 
that water would jump at them and they would have to jump back. 
So they got so they wouldn’t drink at that pond anymore. 
We all drank from it. Black, white, green, blue. 
Grandma’s sitting on a chair. Grandma ain’t got no eyes. 
You see her hair balled up? I never put eyes on her. I was supposed to put glasses on. It’s my father’s mother 
Grandma Lillie. Beautiful woman, lovely voice. 
I think this is the only one of that kind, belly one. 


Everything there is on its belly. 


@ Grandfather's Cabin/Noah’s Ark 39 


This is a family. 


The man, the woman, the baby. That’s a family of sea creatures. 
Tadpoles and lizards. That’s a family of sea creatures. 
These are near humans and those are like frogs or something. 
You see the snake? He’s to protect it, anyone coming in. 
He stays there. That’s the King snake. We used to call it. 
He knew his name. My two older brothers used to feed King frogs 
and King lay right down in the room with them and didn’t move. 
This is a family of snakes. 
They're trying to get to the bugs. 
The cowboy, that’s his job. 


Find him a gun though. 


40 @ Hourglass 


A timeclock. 


Filled with salt or sand in those days, 
it would hang on a tree if they were cooking a hog. 
They'd know how long to cook it and how many 
times to turn it. 
Must be a hedgehog. 
I don’t know if I have a bollweevil in here. 
A bollweevil is a bug that ate the cotton up. 
That's a bird. Here’s a bug. 
Could be a bird, could be anything. 
See how it’s lookin? 
He’s got a bill so that he 


can peck and peck. 


@ Queen’s Crown 


Rocks in Prison 


When I was a child they had big rocks It’s a prayer. 
and men that was you called them prisoners. This is “in the beginning.” 
Chain gangs. In the beginning God created the heavens 
Those rocks was tested and the earth. Then the rocks. 
before they would work. Created rocks all around and then came man. 
They was bustin them and it exploded. No, animals and then man. And I think man is last. I don’t know how 
So you see, you have many ifs or I’s, amens I left out. 
to be so careful with a rock because that rock The blue would be the water or it could be clouds, 
had probably been a sign of the rainbow. 
there for years See a rainbow doesn't just pop right yellow or gold: 
and it’s behind a cloud or something. 
they were moving it. It will bring all kinds of colors with it 


before it really turns to a rainbow. 


Birthday Quilt (1994) 


Snake eyes 


and feathers. 
Roots 


of the tree. 


Water. 
A 


river. 
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@ Prayer (Healing Shawl) 


A 
painkiller. 
Put this on your 
stomach 
or 


wherever it hurts. 


Hold that on 
and 
you're 


alright. 


